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ABSTRACT In modern forms of urban governance besides the local government, more part- 
ners are often involved in urban regeneration and ‘public-private partnerships’ (PPPs) are 
formed more frequently. PPPs are part of the ‘environment of actors’, which is formed by 
the actors involved in the urban regeneration field, the role of these actors and their share 
of power. PPPs can differ on a spectrum from weak (the decision rights, costs and risks are 
concentrated in one actor in the PPP) to strong (decision rights, costs and risks are shared 
between various actors). In this paper PPPs in a power-balanced situation (the Netherlands) 
and in a power-unbalanced situation (Spain) are examined. Differences in both environments 
of actors are explained by a different level of welfare state, a different tradition of democracy 
and differences in the general context of urban regeneration. In these different environments 
of actors different forms of PPP are formed. These differences are examined and explained in 
this paper. 


KEY WorpDs: Urban Regeneration, public-private partnership, Spain, the Netherlands 


Introduction 


Problems concerning deprivation and segregation are a known feature of many urban 
neighbourhoods in Europe. Many feel that these neighbourhoods are in need of inter- 
vention. In order to do so, urban regeneration! projects are set up, aiming at decreasing 
social, economic and/or physical problems. Traditionally the (local) government has 
been the main actor in regeneration projects. However, in the 1990s urban govern- 
ment faced a movement towards more differentiated forms of governance, and more 
sectors were getting involved in governing activities and decisions: urban government 
became urban governance. Urban governance includes areas such as social welfare, 
environmental protection, education and physical planning and shows innovations 
in terms of co-regulation, co-steering, co-production, co-operative management and 
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public-private partnerships on national, regional and local levels (Kooiman, 1993). 
One practice that has become common all over Europe is the creation of public-private 
partnerships (PPPs). 

Not in every country and in every urban regeneration project is a PPP easily formed 
and functions the way it is expected. This paper aims at identifying differences in the 
formation and practice of PPPs and tries to understand and explain these differences. 
A comparative study of PPPs in the Netherlands and Spain is conducted. Most recent 
writing suggests that there are two general reasons for undertaking international 
comparative research in the social science: (1) the furtherance of explanatory and 
predictive theory, and (2) the understanding and transfer of policy from one country 
to another (Counch et al., 2003). The comparison in this paper is mainly related to 
the first reason. 

Various forms of PPPs appear as urban policy differs through time, urban regen- 
eration projects differ, various actors can be involved and power between actors is 
shared differently. The central question of this paper concerns what type of PPP can 
be formed in which type of environment. To answer this question the formation and 
practice of PPPs in urban regeneration projects in two different backgrounds are 
examined. PPPs in the Netherlands, a northern European country with a developed 
welfare state and a relative old democracy, are compared with PPPs in Spain, a rela- 
tive young democracy in the south of Europe with a less-developed welfare state. The 
Dutch case is analysed as an example of a situation where power is shared more or 
less equally between actors. The Dutch case study concerns the PPP in Hoogravens’ 
Heart in the city of Utrecht. The second case study concerns the unbalanced situation 
in Spain where power is concentrated instead of divided between more actors. It is 
formed by the PPP in Ciutat Vella, the old city centre of Barcelona. 

An urban regeneration project consists of various phases. This paper focuses on 
the first phases, in which initiative, design of schemes and development are central 
(thus, the implementation phase is not examined). Actors that are important in the 
first phases, as highlighted in this study, are: (1) the government, (2) owners of 
public houses (housing associations) and (3) developers (public and private). Other 
actors, such as the inhabitants and builders, can play a role in the first phases but are 
disregarded in this paper. 

The next section elaborates the term ‘public—private partnership’ and goes in depth 
on the central question. It is also discussed why the environment of actors is more 
power balanced in the Netherlands than it is in Spain. To understand and explain 
the differences in the formation and practice of PPPs in both countries, knowledge 
concerning the urban regeneration contexts and the environment of actors is important. 
The section ‘Urban Regeneration Contexts’ describes and compares the contexts in 
Spain and the Netherlands. How this context influences the environment of actors is 
elaborated in the following section. The section ‘Public-Private Partnership’ concerns 
the formation and practices of PPPs in Spain and the Netherlands. In the conclusions 
the causes of the differences in the formation and practice of PPPs will be cleared. 
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Theoretical Background 


In this paper the term public-private partnership is classified as an institutionalized 
form of co-operation between government and one or more private partners in a 
project with common interests via a distribution of decision rights, costs and risks 
(CPB, 2001). A PPP is characterized by common responsibility; the final result for 
every individual partner strongly depends on the action of the other partners involved 
in the project. 

The term partnership belongs to a broader family of network concepts used in 
recent academic literature on urban policymaking and implementation. For example, 
a particular organization unit of local government may join other actors in a coalition 
to develop a policy to solve a particular problem. This coalition may be just an ad 
hoc arrangement for one particular occasion (‘an issue network’) or it may be an 
element of a long-term strategy for a set of actors (‘a policy community’) (Elander, 
2002; Rhodes, 1986). Sometimes policies in a particular city may even be identified 
as the product of an enduring urban regime (Stone, 1989), which might be labelled 
an enduring partnership for urban governance. 

In the literature, four sets of arguments in favour of partnership are commonly 
put forth: synergy, transformation, budget enlargement and capacity enlargement 
(Mackintosh, 1992; Bailey et al., 1995; Hastings, 1996; Elander, 2002; Friedrichs & 
Vranken, 2001). According to Mackintosh (1992), synergy is the additional benefit 
gained when two or more partners act together to attain a common goal. Synergy is 
realized in the form of an increased profit for the private-sector participant and in 
producing new resources to advance the social goals of the public-sector partner. This 
dimension of synergy is thought of as resource synergy (Hastings, 1996). Combining 
different perspectives not only creates the potential to realize additional profit or added 
value, but also forges an innovative set of policies or solutions. Hastings conceives 
this type of synergy as policy synergy; a process by which new insights or solutions 
are produced out of the differences between partners. 

The second argument is formed by Mackintosh’s model of transformation; a pro- 
cess whereby partners seek to change or challenge the aims and operating cultures of 
other partners. Partnerships are vehicles through which the private sector can ‘shake 
up’ the public sector, thus bringing about more streamlined decision making or a more 
entrepreneurial way of working, and a simultaneously mechanism whereby the public 
and voluntary sectors challenge the private sector to adopt more ‘social’ objectives, 
less driven by short-term gain. Hastings (1996) divides transformation into two types: 
uni-directional transformation and mutual transformation. In the first model a bat- 
tle of change occurs, which involves an unequal power relation, in which, crucially 
one or all parties are unwilling to change. The public sector is ‘reformed’ against 
its will and, to a lesser degree, the private sector is forced to develop more social 
objectives. The second process, the mutual transformation, is characterized by less 
conflictive relationships. Each partner might be willing to accept the need to change 
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itself, as well as aspire to learn and to teach (Hastings, 1996). The two processes can 
be distinguished by the balance of power between partners and by the outcome of the 
process. 

The third argument in favour of partnership is budget enlargement, which concerns 
the objective of raising more money by trying to obtain additional support from a 
third partner. Today such arrangements are common, in both national and EU context 
(Elander, 2002). Thus by showing a will to co-operate, two or more partners might 
gain additional support from central government or the EU, thereby making their 
budgets larger, unlike a situation where each of them would have acted in isolation 
(Mackintosh, 1992). 

The fourth argument capacity enlargement is related to an increase of challenges 
of local governments and a need for more capacity. In general, local governments 
have more responsibilities in a narrower financial framework. To cope with this, 
responsibilities are spread among various intergovernmental, voluntary and private 
sectors. Public—private partnerships are formed to realize major development projects 
that would otherwise be unfeasible (Friedrichs & Vranken, 2001). 

In this paper the formation and practice of a PPP is put into relation with the 
distribution of power between actors. Actors active in urban regeneration form the 
environment of actors. In this environment, power can be shared in different ways, 
mainly depending on the developments and characteristics of the context of urban 
regeneration. The context of urban regeneration forms the framework for all regener- 
ation activities and is related to two factors: (1) the composition of the housing market 
and (2) (urban and housing) policy. Urban policy is related to urban problems, as it 
sets up conditions for the carrying out of projects and determines the general aim 
of urban regeneration. Policy can directly influence actors as well, by determining 
conditions concerning their activities or PPP. 

The role of a private actor in urban regeneration, for example, depends on the 
context of urban regeneration in general. Furthermore, its market-strategy, its orga- 
nization, the diversity of its activities and the phase of involvement and power in a 
regeneration project are important. The role of government depends mainly on ur- 
ban (or regeneration) policy. In the next section, the context of urban regeneration is 
discussed in more depth. 

In this paper a comparison is made of the formation of PPPs in Spain, an unbalanced 
situation, and the Netherlands, a more or less balanced situation. In this comparison 
the level of the welfare state and the level of urban governance within a country are 
important influencing factors. 

The absence of a strong welfare state has to be taken into account when Spain is 
compared with other European countries, like the Netherlands (see Navarro, 2000; 
Pareja et al., 2004). In contrast with Spain, the Netherlands is a generous welfare state, 
which was constructed after the Second World War in order to promote, among other 
things, equity between citizens. According to Walliser (2003), in countries where 
the welfare state is less developed, the level of consensus between different actors is 
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lower than in countries with a high level of welfare state. This agrees with Akkerman’s 
(2003) description of the Netherlands as a country with a strong consensual tradition. 
This level of consensus is related to the division of power between the government and 
other actors; in Spain, the government is present more emphatically in urban politics 
than in the Netherlands where especially urban policy has a more technical character 
(Walliser, 2003). This, related to the high level of consensus in the Netherlands, results 
in a divers environment of actors where power is shared with different private and 
public actors. The Dutch environment of actors can be characterized as more balanced 
than the Spanish environment. 

A second difference between Spain and the Netherlands affecting the formation 
of PPPs is related to the tradition of democracy. In a young democracy, the idea of 
actively involving actors in public policy making, sharing responsibilities and power 
is relatively new (van Beckhoven et al., in press). This may explain why the relatively 
young democracy of Spain has little experience with the formation of PPPs. In the 
more developed democracy of the Netherlands, the involvement of private actors has 
been a central aim in, among others, urban policy for several years. Since the 1990s, 
responsibilities of the Dutch government have been transferred to other public and 
private actors (e.g. increased responsibility of housing associations). Therefore more 
actors have been involved in, for example, urban regeneration projects. Likewise, 
more experience with forming PPPs has been gained. The Dutch environment of 
actors is therefore more various and power has been shared more equally compared 
to the environment of actors in the relatively young democracy of Spain. 

As mentioned above, a PPP is characterised as a co-operation of government and 
private actors via the share of decision rights, costs and risks. PPPs can differ on a 
spectrum from weak to strong PPPs. The term ‘strong PPP’ is used for a partnership 
in which decision rights, costs and risks are equally shared among the actors involved. 
In a ‘weak PPP’ decision rights, costs and risks are concentrated on one actor. The 
central question addressed in this paper is as follows: what type of PPPs are formed in 
which type of environment of actors? The paper tries to pay attention to performances 
of these PPPs as well; however caution is warranted when trying to explain the effects 
of regeneration partnerships (Bailey et al., 1995, p. 221). Therefore, this paper will 
look at performances in the process of the PPP. 


Methodology 


To answer the central question, two case studies will be analysed. The method of case 
studies is chosen for its ability to take account of a large amount of local detail at the 
same time as generally comparable information. Another argument for the use of case 
studies is formed by the flexibility of case studies in practice (Masser, 1986, p. 14). 
However, the carrying out of only two case studies makes generalization difficult. 
In Spain, a case study of the first initiative of public-private partnership in the 
country is studied: Procivesa (Quaderns, 2001). Procivesa is the partnership in the 
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regeneration project of Ciutat Vella, the old centre of Barcelona. To gain insight 
in the role of actors in Spain, interviews with key-persons in this regeneration 
project were held and memorandums were examined. With respect to the situation 
in the Netherlands, a regeneration project in the city of Utrecht will be discussed: 
Hoogravens’ Heart. Interviews with key persons and memorandums of the project 
have been analysed.” 


Urban Regeneration Contexts 


As stated in the previous section, the context of urban regeneration is of influence on 
the division of power in the environment of actors and on the formation and carrying 
out of a PPP. It was also stated that this context is formed by the composition of 
the housing market and (urban and housing) policy. For both countries, these two 
components are elaborated in this section. 

One of the main differences between the Spanish and the Dutch housing market 
is found in the tenure structure. In 2001, the Spanish housing stock mainly belonged 
to the owner-occupied sector (81 per cent), 11 per cent was rented (mainly pri- 
vate) and 8 per cent was classified as ‘other’ (neither purchased nor rented) (Censo, 
20017 ). Within the owner-occupied sector two types of dwellings are found; free- 
market dwellings and Officially Protected Dwellings (Vivienda de Protección Oficial, 
VPO). Dwellings of the last type are public dwellings with a postponed ownership.* 
Besides the small rental sector, the scarcity of dwellings available for low-income 
households is a peculiar characteristic of the Spanish housing market. In contrast, in 
2001 the Dutch owner-occupied sector was only a little larger than the rented sector 
(53 per cent and 47 per cent respectively) (ABF Woningvoorraadbestand). The Dutch 
rental sector is not only attractive for low-income households but also for middle- and 
high-income households. Lately things seem to have changed, as the owner-occupied 
sector is increasing at the expense of the social-rented sector. Moreover, van Kempen 
and Priemus (2002) argue that the rental sector is becoming more and more the 
domain of low-income households. Housing demand in the Netherlands is high, es- 
pecially in the Randstad,> and the production of new dwellings is concentrating more 
and more on the owner-occupied sector (e.g. Ministerie van VROM 1998; www.cbs. 
nl. 

The second component influencing the context of urban regeneration concerns 
urban policy. In Spain urban regeneration has never been addressed directly by the 
national government’s urban policy. Nevertheless, the central government is active in 
drawing up Housing Programmes. These stress the importance of increasing housing 
affordability and accessibility for low-income groups (Kruythoff and Pareja Eastaway, 
2000). In the most recent Housing Plan (Plan de Choque) urgent measures are taken to 
improve accessibility to the housing market. These measures include the stimulation 
of the rental sector and the development of more VPO dwellings. Since the start of 
the decentralization process in Spain, around 1975, policy at a local level has become 
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more important. Hence, urban policy, including regeneration policy, is established by 
the Autonomous Communities.’ 

In contrast to Spain, the Dutch central government plays a more active role in policy 
concerning urban regeneration. In 1994, The Big Cities Policy was implemented and 
in 1997 a white paper on urban regeneration was drawn up. The Big Cities Policy 
stresses the importance of the ‘complete city’; a city fulfilling the high demands from 
inhabitants, companies and visitors. This policy is based on an integrated approach; 
economic, social and physical policy fields (‘pillars’) are merged. Lately, the policy 
has been extended by a fourth pillar: safety. The financial instrument for the Big 
Cities Policy consists of the Investment Budget for Urban Renewal. This budget 
grants subsidies to local governments to invest in urban renewal and stimulates them 
to co-operate with private partners in urban regeneration projects. 

In Spain, urban regeneration is primarily addressed to improve housing conditions 
in deprived areas. In the Netherlands, on the other hand, the urban regeneration policy 
aims to differentiate the urban housing stock, particularly within those neighbour- 
hoods with a large number of dwellings in the social rented sector. At this moment 
most problems are concentrated in neighbourhoods, which were built after the Sec- 
ond World War, between 1945 and 1971 (Ministry of Housing, Spatial Planning & 
Environment, 1997). 


The Environment of Actors 


In the second section differences in the balance of power in Spanish and Dutch 
environments of actors were explained by differences in the level of welfare state and 
the tradition of democracy. In this section the actors involved in urban regeneration 
in both countries and their roles are described. 

Spain has three levels of government; the national government, the autonomous 
community government and the local government.’ The local government mostly 
takes the initiative in regeneration projects. It is the main actor involved in the de- 
sign of urban plans, regeneration schemes and it is often the leader and manager of 
regeneration projects. 

Developers are indispensable in regeneration projects to develop dwellings. There 
are two kinds of developers active in the residential sector of Spain: private and public 
developers. Private developers mainly develop houses in the free market, whereas 
public developers are organizations usually related to the Autonomous Community or 
the municipality and mainly develop VPO dwellings. Spanish Housing Programmes 
subsidize both types of developers!° (mainly through interest rate subsidies on loans) if 
the dwellings fulfil several requirements, such as floor space or maximum selling price. 
The conditions of these VPO dwellings hamper profit making for private developers 
(Pareja, 1999). An example is found in the selling-prices, which are insufficient to 
cover even land costs. Consequently, most private developers are not interested in 
developing these VPO dwellings. Besides private developers, other private parties, 
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such as banks or insurance companies, are scarcely involved in regeneration projects 
in Spain. 

In the first phase of Dutch urban regeneration projects three actors are of main 
interest: the local government, the housing association and the developer. Although 
the involvement of the local government in social housing is decreasing in favour of 
the responsibilities of the housing associations, this actor still plays an important role 
in urban regeneration. Local government often decides which neighbourhoods are 
regenerated and is always involved in drawing up schemes for regeneration projects. 
In most regeneration projects the local government plays the role of the director of 
the project. 

In contrast to Spain most dwellings in regeneration-areas in the Netherlands be- 
long to the social rented sector. As housing associations own a large part of these 
dwellings, they are important in the Dutch regeneration context. Together with the lo- 
cal government, the housing association is often the initiator of a regeneration project. 
Housing associations possess some important trumps in the Dutch regeneration con- 
text (Stuurgroep Experimenten Volkshuisvesting, 1999); they have a large knowledge 
about the local housing market, they stay involved in the neighbourhood after the re- 
generation and they have contact with the inhabitants. Since the nineties, the relation 
between the government and the housing association has changed.'! Housing asso- 
ciations have become less controlled by the government and can be seen as fairly 
independent landlords, combining market activities with a social task (Dieleman, 
1996). Since housing associations do not receive financial support they have become 
more sensitive to market forces. Lately, housing associations are becoming larger or- 
ganizations with a stronger financial position, as a result of mergers (van Kempen and 
Priemus, 2002). Their field of activity has become more diverse.'? Besides owning 
and managing the social housing stock, some housing associations also became active 
in developing dwellings. The role of housing associations in the urban regeneration 
context is often seen as initiator, financier, manager (mostly with other actors) and 
more and more as developer (mostly of social dwellings). 

The third (possible, not indispensable) actor active in Dutch regeneration projects is 
the private developer. The activities of developers concern the development, redevel- 
opment and sometimes also building of dwellings and other types of real estate. The 
most important reason for involvement in regeneration projects is to obtain profit. De- 
velopers want to be involved in these projects since it is known as ‘the challenge of the 
future’ (the area where most building and development activity will take place in the 
future) (Buildingbusiness, 2000). Developers are aware that experience with regen- 
eration is important to maintain their activity in the field of developing and building 
residential dwellings (Berenschot, 2002). A developer needs to convince the indis- 
pensable actors — the local government and the housing association — of their added 
value in regeneration projects, which are said to be (van Boxmeer, 2001; Keicentrum, 
2001): (1) the knowledge and vision of the housing market; (2) the organization power 
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and the power to accelerate the process; (3) creativeness in solutions and ways to earn 
money; and (4) to identify, take over and power the financial risks. 

The role of a developer partly depends on the phase of the project in which their 
involvement starts. If they are involved early, they can be involved in the design of 
the scheme. Due to their diverse experience and knowledge they can also be involved 
in measures concerning, for example, green areas and transport-apart from the con- 
ventional development of dwellings (mostly in the ownership sector at a medium- 
and high-price level). Since housing associations are increasing their knowledge con- 
cerning the development of dwellings and increasing their financial capacity, the role 
of a developer is likely to change. Besides the role of investor and developer the 
role of process manager and provider of creative solutions in regeneration projects is 
expected to gain importance (van Boxmeer, 2001). 


The role of actors compared 


The formation and carrying out of PPPs depends partly on the role of actors in the 
urban regeneration context. Therefore, the role of actors in both countries is compared, 
based on their role in the urban regeneration process. 

Since the Spanish public housing stock is very small, no actor similar to the im- 
portant housing association in the Netherlands exists in Spain. In both Spain and the 
Netherlands the local government is, with a few exceptions, always involved. Gener- 
ally, in both cases the local government can be seen as the initiator and director of the 
regeneration process. The role of the developer is totally different in both countries. In 
the Netherlands no public developers as in Spain exist, at least not anymore, as public 
housing used to be developed by local governments. Four prime differences between 
private developers in Spain and the Netherlands are distinguished (van Boxmeer, 
2002). The first one is ‘market strategy’; to maintain their activity in the field of 
development and building of residential dwellings, Dutch developers need to gain 
position in building plots in the ‘existing city’, whereas in Spain, urban regeneration 
and future work for developers are less related. The second difference can be seen with 
respect to ‘organization’; in the Netherlands some developers who recognize the im- 
portance of regeneration start (or started) a special division devoted to developments 
in regeneration areas. For Spanish developers it is not common to start such divisions. 
Third, the ‘diversity of activities’ can be mentioned; the role of a private developer in 
the Netherlands can be more diverse than the role of their colleagues in Spain. In the 
Netherlands they can be involved in designing urban plans, financing the project and 
measures concerning public space, commercial sites, dwellings, infrastructure and 
other measures. In comparison to Spanish developers, their role is not only focused 
on the development of dwellings. And the final difference exists in the field of ‘phase 
of involvement’; as their role can be more diverse, developers in the Netherlands can 
be involved at an earlier phase in the project than their colleagues in Spain. 

The differences mentioned here can partly be explained by differences in the pos- 
sibilities to make profit in Dutch and Spanish regeneration projects. The aim of 
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regeneration in the Netherlands is to mix the housing stock in a neighbourhood, often 
resulting in demolition of social housing and rebuilding of more expensive houses. The 
development of these new dwellings is interesting for private developers. In Spanish 
regeneration projects social dwellings are rebuilt, which hamper private developers 
in making profit. 


Share of power 


In Spain few actors are involved in urban regeneration. Most power is concentrated 
with the local government. The Dutch environment of actors is more diverse. In 
addition to the housing associations and local government, which play an important 
role in the Dutch regeneration field, some private developers in the Netherlands are 
involved as well. As a result of decentralization of governmental power, the housing 
association’s power in the environment of actors increased giving them opportunities 
to develop more roles — initiator, financier, manager, developer —in urban regeneration. 
The division of power between housing association and local government is — more or 
less — balanced. Although private developers have not enjoyed much power up till now, 
this is likely to increase (van Boxmeer, 2001). The share of power and responsibilities 
between actors forms the base for how public-private partnerships are formed and 
materialized. 


Public-Private Partnership 
A progressive partnership in Barcelona: Procivesa 


In the old city centre of Barcelona ‘Ciutat Vella’ regeneration has taken place since 
1987 when an Integral Rehabilitation Plan was approved. The district was char- 
acterized by an ageing and decreasing population. Residents with a relatively high 
income left the district and were replaced by immigrants with few financial resources. 
The district has a medieval urban structure with a low-quality housing stock in high 
densities. The regeneration programme focuses on the creation of urban diversity, 
the maintenance of population in the area and the construction and rehabilitation of 
dwellings. 

In 1988 Procivesa (PROmoci6 Ciutat Vella), a company devoted to completing and 
managing the urban regeneration project of Ciutat Vella, was formed (capacity en- 
largement). Procivesa is seen as the first partnership in a Spanish urban regeneration 
project (Quaderns, 2001). Although Procivesa is controlled by the local government, 
it enjoys considerable freedom in managing the project of Ciutat Vella (van Boxmeer, 
2002). Procivesa is a ‘sociedad de economia mixta’; a semi-public company. The 
initial capital (17 million euros) is partly formed by public funds (61 per cent; of 
which 54 per cent by the local government of Barcelona and 7 per cent by the 
provincial government) and 39 per cent is formed by private capital (banks, the park- 
ing company SABA and EUR a private developer). In a later stage, the European 
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Union also financed the regeneration process. Procivesa managed these subsidies as 
well. Both EUR (the private developer) and SABA (the parking company) developed 
car parks. It is asserted that these parties are only interested in profitable subpro- 
jects in the regeneration project of Ciutat Vella (van Boxmeer, 2002). The role of 
other developers in the urban regeneration project is limited to the final phase of the 
project. 

The Spanish government obligates the ending of a “sociedad de economia mixta’ 
after 14 years. In 1999 Procivesa stopped and Foment de Ciutat Vella SA, its successor, 
was set up with the same aims and structure as Procivesa. 

The main visions and schemes for the regeneration of Ciutat Vella were already set 
up before the incorporation of Procivesa. No use was made of possible policy syn- 
ergy of attracting partners earlier in the process. This resulted in little decision-making 
power for private partners, who therefore were not able to influence the developments 
in the area much. Procivesa acts like a partnership with legal possibilities of a pub- 
lic organism and the economic interests and instruments of a private company (von 
Heeren, 2002). According to von Heeren, the local government helps Procivesa in 
reaching their economic objective by modifying laws and decrees (resource synergy). 
She criticizes the regeneration process in Ciutat Vella, saying it lacks an organism that 
controls a responsible attitude towards the affected residents, towards the historical 
heritage and towards the investment of public money. Although partners in this part- 
nership have a shared vision, it may be considered that local government has strayed 
from public interest. 

Rosetti and Goma (1998) characterize the regeneration process of Ciutat Vella as 
a good example of multi-level governance; the local government has shared finance, 
decision making and carrying out of the project with other levels of government, 
regional government, the central government and the European Union. Although the 
local government may have shared parts of the process with different governmen- 
tal levels, the share of decision rights, costs and risks with other (private or non 
governmental) partners is minimal. In the theoretic section a weak partnership is 
characterized by a strong concentration of decision rights, costs and risks. It can 
be concluded that in the partnership Procivesa and its successor Foment de Ciu- 
tat Vella, the local government enjoys major power and decision rights; costs and 
risks are only shared minimally with other (private and non-governmental) partners. 
Therefore Procivesa and its successor Foment de Ciutat Vella are classified as a 
weak PPP. 


Public—private partnerships in Utrecht: Hoogravens’ heart 


Since 1995, urban regeneration in the city of Utrecht focuses on five priority- 
neighbourhoods. Nieuw-Hoograven in the southern part of the city is one of these 
neighbourhoods. In 1996 a plan called Hoogravens’ Heart [Hart van Hoograven] was 
developed. This far-reaching regeneration project focuses on a large shopping centre 
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and its direct surroundings, which have been confronted with decay (both physical 
and social). By differentiating the living environment (both the public spaces and 
housing stock), it tries to improve the situation (see Aalbers et al., 2003). The plans 
for realizing Hoogravens’ Heart were developed when regeneration interventions in 
the city were organized through so-called ‘Neighbourhood Development Plans’.! 
Related to this approach, the Neighbourhood Department of the local government, 
the involved housing association and an external developer, agreed on co-operation 
in a partnership (capacity enlargement). The project is partly financed by a national 
subsidy (Investment Budget for Urban Renewal) (budget enlargement) and partly by 
the other partners involved (resource synergy). Although the actors agreed to work 
together, neither a clear vision on the future of the neighbourhood nor a clear division 
of responsibilities was set up. Moreover, partners involved in the PPP seem to be 
unwilling to change or adapt their visions. For example, as their properties were writ- 
ten off totally, it looked as if the housing association tried to postpone the execution 
of the plan as long as possible (in order to continue receiving rents). At the same time, 
the developer tried to influence the plans in order to secure the financial investments. 
The absence of a clear urban plan and a share of responsibilities resulted in a delay of 
the project and a decrease of trust among many residents and entrepreneurs. However, 
finally in December 2003, a breakthrough was realized. A feasible financial plan is 
now available, in which the financial responsibilities, wishes and ideas of all partners 
involved are documented in a so-called Programme of Demands. 

The partnership with respect to Hoograven’s Heart can be classified as a strong 
PPP — each partner (the local government, the housing association and the developer) 
enjoys almost equal power and decision rights; costs and risks are divided among them. 
However, the partnership is faced with some problems; as the partners are unwilling 
to change or adapt their visions, the situation can be characterized by uni-directional 
transformation as discussed in the second section. 

It can be said that the organization of a partnership seems to be influenced by the 
division of power between actors involved. However, a strong partnership does not 
necessarily result in a good performance. It seems that Procivesa, which is catego- 
rized as a weak partnership, is confronted with less organizational problems than the 
partnership that is related to Hoogravens’ Heart, where a strong PPP was formed. 

In the Netherlands public—private partnerships are set up more commonly than in 
Spain. Besides strong PPPs, weak PPPs are also set up. See van Beckhoven ef al. (in 
press) for an example of a weak PPP (in the regeneration of the Utrecht neighbourhood 
‘Kanaleneiland’). 


Conclusions and Evaluation 


This paper focused on public—private partnerships (PPPs) in urban regeneration pro- 
cesses. A PPP has been characterized as an agreed co-operation between government 
and private actors via the share of decision rights, costs and risks. Different types of 
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partnerships (a spectrum from strong to weak PPP) can be distinguished: a partnership 
is classified as ‘strong’ when decision rights, costs and risks are equally divided among 
the actors involved, while in a ‘weak’ partnership these aspects are concentrated in 
one actor. 

On the basis of the findings in this paper it can be concluded that weak PPPs are often 
formed in an unbalanced environment of actors, like in Spain. Here PPPs are a scare 
phenomenon. In an environment of actors where the distribution of power between 
actors is balanced, strong PPPs can be formed. This is the case in the Netherlands for 
example, where PPPs are regularly formed in urban regeneration projects. However, 
in this situation the formation of a strong PPP is not self evident. 

The differences between Spain and the Netherlands are related to differences in the 
way power is divided in the environment of actors. Different levels of welfare state, 
different traditions of democracy and differences in the general context of urban 
regeneration can explain this. 

This paper shows that performances in a strong PPP are not necessarily better than 
those of a weak partnership (i.e. to what extent is the organization confronted with 
disagreement, delay or other problems). The weak PPP related to Ciutat Vella in 
Barcelona, for example, performs better than the PPP that is related to Hoogravens’ 
Heart in Utrecht, where a strong PPP was formed. In the paper some reasons in 
favour of a partnership are mentioned: synergy, transformation, budget enlargement 
and capacity enlargement. On the other hand, the involvement of more actors may 
result into a delay of the process. This may form a reason to abandon the formation 
of a (strong) PPP. 

A partnership is an instrument of urban governance to realize, among others, re- 
generation projects. All actors within a partnership have to agree that it is the best 
instrument to reach the common goal and not pursue individual goals. Not the divi- 
sion of power within the partnership, but a shared vision on the regeneration project 
and agreement on the share of power, seem to be important for a good result of a 
regeneration project. 
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Notes 


1. Throughout this paper the term ‘urban regeneration’ is classified as a form of urban renewal. Urban 
regeneration is defined as the task to improve the living and working climate in neighbourhoods 
where quality of life is under threat. The term urban renewal is used to refer to the improvement 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


of the quality of life, employment and the attractiveness of economic investment in the city (not 
necessarily in neighbourhoods under threat). The definitions of urban regeneration and urban renewal 
are based on definitions used in Dutch urban policy: ‘Grote-stedenbeleid’ [Big Cities Policy] and ‘Nota 
Stedelijke Vernieuwing’ [Memorandum on Urban Renewal] (Ministry of Housing, Spatial Planning 
and Environment, 1997). 


. The interviews and literature analyses related to the Dutch case are part of a European research project, 


which focuses on large-scale post-Second World War housing estates in different European cities: 
RESTATE. RESTATE is the acronym for: Restructuring Large Housing Estates in European Cities: 
Good Practices and New Visions for Sustainable Neighbourhoods and Cities. For more information 
about this project, see www.restate.geog.uu.nl 


. In Pareja and San Martin (2002) more information can be found concerning the tenure imbalance in 


Spain. 


. For about 25 years, residents have to pay a relatively small amount of money every month before 


being owner of the dwelling. The officially protected dwelling (Vivienda de Protección Oficial, VPO) 
starts as a public dwelling and finally becomes a dwelling in the owner-occupied sector. The VPO 
is an important instrument in the Spanish housing policy and consist of subsidises for residents and 
‘brick and mortar’ subsidies. The dwelling and builder need to satisfy some requirements (for more 
see Pareja et al., 2003). 


. The Randstad is an urban area in the west of the Netherlands. The main cities of the Randstad are: 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague and Utrecht. 


. The ‘plan de choque’ is approved in June 2004 and is the precursor for the Housing Programme 


2005-2008. The governing party (Social-Democrats) promised in its election campaign the access to 
a dwelling for 180,000 families a year. 


. Spain is divided into 17 Autonomous Communities, which enjoy different degrees of governmen- 


tal autonomy. Catalonia is one of the Autonomous Communities of Spain with Barcelona as its 
capital. 


. Dutch policy stresses the importance of a mixed housing stock (different housing types at different 


price levels) in a neighbourhood to maintain or stimulate a differentiated population in the area. 


. The provincial government politically represents the municipalities and does not enjoy much power. 
10. 


Also the demand side is financially supported by the government and the amount of aid depends, 
amongst others, on the level of income. 

In 1993 Besluit Beheer Sociale Sector (BBSH) [the Agree on the Subsidized Rented Sector] came into 
effect and gave housing associations more administrative independence. Financial ties binding housing 
associations and the national government were largely dissolved in 1995 (see for more: Priemus, 1995, 
1996 and Dieleman, 1996). The work and the role of housing associations changed and in 2000, in 
the memorandum on housing in the twenty-first century, new rules are fixed concerning their working 
area. 

The main field of activity of the housing associations is still focussed on their social task; to take 
care of living for people in a vulnerable position, to offer housing services and look after the living 
environment. Other activities need to have a substantial and causal connection with the core business 
(Remkes & Pronk, 2000). 

Nowadays, the main activities within the city’s regeneration programme are bundled in the so-called 
DUO-agreement. The most important difference between this new approach and the Neighbourhood 
Development Plan is connected to the number of parties involved in the regeneration process. Under a 
Neighbourhood Development Plan (like in Nieuw-Hoograven), at least three parties were involved from 
the beginning: the local government, one or more housing associations, and one or more developers. 
In the case of the DUO-agreement, however, ‘just’ two parties are involved: the local government and 
the association(s) concerned. If the occasion arises, they can decide themselves which developer they 
involve in a later stage. 
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